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BOOK REVIEWS. 



O. M. Dickerson's "American Colonial Government." 
Reviewed by Edward Carlton Page. 

We sometimes hear the criticism that the normal school 
professor of history does not do enough constructive work 
in the way of authorship. However true or false the state- 
ment may be, we certainly have before us a piece of work 
by a normal instructor exhibiting scholarly originality. 

The "American Colonial Government' * is a study from 
the sources of the British Board of Trade in its relation 
to the American colonies, from its creation in 1696 to the 
outbreak of the American revolutionary movement in 
1765. The first two chapters deal with the organization 
and personnel of the Board, and with its relations with 
other departments of administration. In this portion of 
the work there is less pretense of revealing anything new, 
and there is a corresponding greater dependence upon 
secondary authorities. The remaining four chapters deal 
respectively "with the difficulties experienced in colonial 
administration, the imperialistic policy of the Board, the 
treatment of colonial legislation by the home government, 
and the manner in which the Board dealt with boundary 
disputes, trade, defense, and Indian affairs. 

The real constructive work is in these last chapters. 
Here the dependence is almost wholly upon original matter. 
In cases where printed copies and transcripts were avail- 
able, the author has placed his dependence upon the origin- 
als. He has searched the archives diligently and used 
them intelligently. The result is a fund of information 
which makes possible a new interpretation of some phases 
of the "neglected seventy-five years' ' of our colonial 
history. Some of the conclusions reached are somewhat 
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novel, but they seem to be irresistible. The author's view- 
point is that of our colonial history as an aspect of English 
history. 

The work is well organized. Instead of burdening his 
pages and confusing his readers with a deluge of facts, 
Dr. Dickerson has analyzed his material with great care 
and has presented typical cases, with only allusion to the 
rest. The result is a comprehensive and convincing 
presentation, without confusing by a redundancy of detail. 

A useful feature of the book is the clear and incisive 
summaries which follow the development of the larger 
topics. The fact that these are summaries might have 
been indicated a little more clearly in some cases, and thus 
have avoided the occasional impression of useless repeti- 
tion. The ten-page resume at the close of the volume is a 
satisfying appurtenance. The bibliography at the close, 
while not aiming at exhaustiveness, is adequate and sane 
in its discriminations. 

One of the things made clear by Dr. Dickerson's study 
is the fact that British colonial misgovernment, down to 
the time of the Townshend Acts at least, was more the 
result of indifference and lack of appreciation of the colonial 
point of view than of a deliberate purpose to impose upon 
the colonists. The British commercial policy is shown 
to hgVe been much less narrow than we commonly suppose. 
Even the imperialistic policy had its theoretical justifica- 
tion from the national viewpoint. 

It is very interesting to observe how very similar were 
the practical limitations upon imperial administration 
imposed by the colonial legislatures and the limitations 
upon federal control imposed by the states under the 
Articles of Confederation. The similarity could hardly 
h$ve been unconscious. Another observable matter is the 
striking similarity between the power of the purse as 
exercised by the lower house of the colonial legislatures and 
the recent limitation put upon the House of Lords by the 
House of Commons. The colonists were evidently two 
hundred years ahead of their British brethren in this 
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particular manifestation of popular government. We 
wonder to what extent the imperial veto and recall upon 
colonial legislation has influenced the American custom 
of judicial control over unconstitutional legislation. 

The whole book is a very interesting revelation of English 
and colonial constitutional development during the eigh- 
teenth century. The divergence in these two lines of 
development gives us the fundamental cause of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. We see here independence in the making. 
Irrespective of the will or purpose of man, political separa- 
tion from the mother country was inevitable. It is an 
absorbingly interesting story. 

The author's style is simple and flowing. Except in a 
few jagged spots, it does not obtrude itself upon the reader's 
attention; which is its great virtue. Upon the whole, we 
have here a task worth doing worthily done. 

Northern Illinois State Normal School, 

DeKalb, Illinois. 



Fifty Years op Public Service. Personal Collec- 
tions op Shelby M. Cullom, Senior United States 
Senator prom Illinois. 

The above title describes very well the contents of the 
book, as it is made up of Senator Cullom's recollections of 
his own life and of accounts of his relations with other 
distinguished men of Illinois and the nation. 

Senator Cullom's long service and his large acquaintance 
make the book of great interest and it is full of anecdotes 
of public men and events. A more extended notice of it 
will appear in a latter issue of the Journal. 



